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SERMON 
ON THE REFUGE OF LIES. 
Delivered at Auburn, N. Y. on the third Sabbath in 
February, 1829. 
BY 0. A. BROWNSON, 











* Because ye have said, We have made a covenant 
with death and with hell are we at agreement; when | 
the overflowing scourge shall pass through, it shall | 
not come unto us; for we have made lies our refuge | 
and under falsehood have we hid ourse} ves.” —Isaiah 
xxviii. 15. 

Such is the condition of man, that he is 
constantly looking to some shelter from the ad- 
verse storms, which he is compelled to buffet 
and to some refuge from the numerous host of 
external and internal enemies with which he 
is surrounded. He seldom has that confidence 
in himself, or that reliance on Divine protec- 
tion, which is requisite to overcome the evils 
of life, consequently it becomes the great bu- 
siness of his life to seek the desired aid from 
the fertility of his inventions. 

Whenever we cast our eyes over human so- 
ciety and mark the various pursuits of its mem- 
bers, the hopes and fears which by turns pos- 
sess their bosoms, the disappointments which 
attend their labours and the dissatisfaction 
which follows their acquisitions, we canuot fail 
to perceive much misery, and not a little cause 
for uneasiness ip the condition of our brethren. 
We are not then to be surprized to discover 
humerous inventions which the ingenuity of 
men, sharpened by a painful sense of their 
wants, has sought out to lessen their uneasiness 
and increase their enjoyments. And when we 
take into consideratiou the mental darkness 
which afflicts even the most enlightened, we 
are not to wonder that so many of these inven- 
tions are of little use to the inventors. 

The mind of man is a bundle of strange ond 
heterogenous qualities, and isconstant!y chang- 
ing its desires and its convictions of what 
will afford the wished enjoyment. When we 
have surveyed the earth, culled its flowers and 
extracted its sweets, we seem little nearer the 
desired good than when we commenced our 
labours. Every thing seems to tire when it is 
examined, and to disgust when it has lost the 
charm ef novelty, When we have run, or 
when we suppose we have run, the whole 
routine of earthly delights, we cast our eyes 





to another world, and imagine it filled witha 
thousand things, pleaSing or paivful, ag or 
fear predominates in the mind, our 
situation here has many bright and sunny spota, 
yet the painful scenes through whieh we we 
leave the most vivid impression, and i 
almost obliterate the recollection of every thing 
pleasing. Hence, fear generally predominates 
in our minds whenever we attempt to pull 
aside the veil and look at the world beyond 
the precincts of sense. We feel more the dread 
of misery than we do the hope of felicity. We 
thus come to look upon death as an enemy, 
whom it is important to reconcile, and hell or 
the region of the wretched, asa being with 
whom it would be dangerous to have any dis- 
pute. 

The object of inquiry becomes changed.— 
The ever-busy mind employs its inventive fa- 
culties to discover means by which it can so 
far conciliate the affections of death and hell, 
that it may flatter itself they will not 
its felicity or prevent it from gaining 
seats or that rank and charaeter, in the invisi- 
ble world which it is faneled will be supreme- 
ly conducive to satisfying that longing desire 
for happiness which now racks the heart with 
so many painful emotions. A eovenapt is 
therefore made with death and the mind fap 
cies itself at agreement with hell. 

Perhaps it will not be unpleasant nor whal- 
ly unprofitable to spend a few moments in 
considering the covenant which many make 
with death, their agreement with hell, and 
their refuge of lies which they imagine will 
protect them from the overfloweing seourge. 

I do not enter on the enquiry concerning 
the refuge of lies, to whieh many of my breth- 
ren have fled, with any exultation, because I 
thiek I shall discover those who differ fromrme 
to be erroneous in their opinions. A man who 
has the least claim to philanthropick feelings 
should he above euch a disposition——a dis 
sition which none but bigots can indulge. But 
it is important to the aequisition of truth that 
we detect errour ; and it is a well swbstantia- 
ted fact that we cannot enlighten the mind 
until we have pointed out its errours. We 
must remove the rubbish which has been ac- 
cumulating during a hundred centuries, before 
we lay the foundation for the temple of truth. 
I am as much pleased when I detect an errour 
as I am when I discover a new truth. When 
we have detected our errour, we are in a faiz 
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way to abandon it, and to prepare the mind 
for the reception of the truth. I make these 
remarks, because it is frequently said, we must 
confine ourselves to the delineation of- our 
own sentiments, regardless of ‘the errours and 
false reasoning of others. This remark gene- 
rally discloses more goodness of heart than 
correctness of thouglit, and if obeyed, would 
require us to cast our pearls before swine and 
to give that which is holy unto dogs, a mode 
of proceeding not recommended by our Sa- 
viour after whom we should pattern. 

In prosecuting our subject, we shall consi- 
der, whe those are that make a covenant with 
death and hell and have sought a refuge of 
lies to hide them from the overflowing scourge; 
the consequences of their covenant and refuge, 
and the probability of their permanency. The 
at Isaiah, as we learn from the context, 
addressed himself in the words we have se- 
lected, to the scornful men of Jerusalem ; and 
he describes the situation of the Jewish peo- 
od at the time the Messiah should come.— 

istorical aid may then be used to elucidate 
prophesy. An acquaintance with the charac- 
ter, conduct and opinions of the House of 
Israel at the coming of Christ, will exhibit 
the peculiar features of the persons after 
whom we are enquiring, and enable us to dis- 
tinguish them among the present generation. 

The Jews, though esteeming themselves 
righteous, had become exceedingly corrupt. 
Divided into factions, all parties seemed deaf 
“to the voice of reason, dead to all genuine reli- 

gious feelings, disgraced by an overweening 
attachment to their own opinions, and degraded 
by a puerile and often destructive superstition. 
Their government had lost its force, and little 
discernment was necessary to perceive that 
the state stood on the brink of ruin; that the 
least convulsions from within, ur the smallest 
pressure from without, would be enough to 
send it ever the precipice to complete déstruc- 
tion. But when reproved for their vices and 
admonished of the pcrnicious tendency of their 
conduct, they turned away replying with scorn, 
“We have made a covenant with death and at 
hell are we at agreement.” They considered 
themselves the chosen people of God; they 
fancied him under obligations to protect their 
nation and their religion ; and they coscluded 
their rites and ceremonies——their “divers 
washings”—their oblations of “mint, anise 
and cummin, would sufficiently atone for 
their neglect of justice and mercy, of love to 
God, or of benevolence to man. Were they 
threatened with death or with punishment, 
they imagined death must be satisfied with the 
Gentiles, and concluded that their agreement 
with hell] would be preserved by consigning 
all but themselves to its power. 

These few marks will designate clearly 
enough, who those are, who now make a cove- 
nant with death and are at agreement with 














heli. They were formerly the religious peo- 
ple, or those who made great pretences to 
piety and uncommon holiness. This is the 
class that now adopt the same caution. The 
religious people of this age—I mean those who 
boast of their religion, and proclaim their piety 
and benevolence through the medium of pub- 
lick journals—these are the ones who may 
come under the description of the prophet and 
claim the honour of the covenant and agree. 










































ment of which he speaks. 0 
The correctness of this remark will be clear. § 
ly evinced, if we just glance at some of th & t 
sentiments, which this class consider funds p 
mental to their creed. p 
They tell us, the soul that sinneth shall die. @ e: 
They confess themselves sinners—say they th 
sin at every breath and are deserving to die.@ tc 
But do they expect to die the death here in-B pe 
tended? By no means. They have madea®e 
covenant with death in which, they on their de 
part, stipulate to give him ali the heathen and w 
all who do not adopt their creed; and death® th 
accepts the stipulation and promises themi— Ww 
release. These people, orthodox in their own f th 
estimation, say the wicked shall be turned int Bb 
hell; but they have made an agreement with § ne 
hell. They call themselves deserving hell, — 4: 
for they are awfully wicked, but conclude they § fla 
shall escape ; for having promised to deliver to — th 
hell all but themselves—hell has agreed to be § ¢o 
satisfied. Is | 
No people are more loud than this class, in 4D 
their praises of piety, of justice, of love b | 
God, and of love to the souls of men; and® ‘et 
they threaten all, who are found wanting inf ou 
any of these, with a doom awfully wretched on! 
But notwithstanding they themselves come— 2 
short in every thing, they conclude their pre — We 
tences, and their menaces, and their mock hu § su! 
mility, will satisfy death and hell, and conse § the 
uently they will escape the doom prepared § 2¢: 
or others equally good with themselves. They It: 
contend we must worship God, and then at B's t 
as if they believed the conditions of their co Put 
venant complied with, when they imagine of | 
certain feelings, when they repeat eertaing} his 
words, listen to certain sounds, and observe loo] 
certain days. Hence we see these people véry § V4 
punctillious in small affairs. A certain day ing mu! 
a measured space must be spent in idleness, 4f t 
in the neglect of all business which would 1to 
feed the hungry or clothe the naked, or ip st que 
tending a certain house in-which God is sup- The 
posed to reside—to prostrate themselves, heat beli 
something said in the form of a petition, and} ©art 
something else which neither the speaker norf With 
hearer is able to comprehend ; or rather a part whe 
of which ; for most sermons are made up of un-§ Cant 
intelligible propositions and denunciations of with 
wrath. The denunciations.are generally sufi-§ But 
ciently plain to be understood. whic 
Every man of common discernment ought} %e | 
to perceive that a man is not good because hej ™an 
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says he is—pious because he professes to be, 
nor religious because he observes certain days 
or ceremonies. The kingdom of God does not 
consist in meats or drinks, nor does it come 
with observation or vain pomp and parade.— 
But it consists in an inward principle of virtue, 
and is exhibited by administering to the wants 
of the needy, giving bread to the hungry, 
clothing to the naked, houses to the shelter- 
less, consolation to the mourner, and the oil 
of gladness to tle sorrowful and broken heart- 
ed. But those of whom we speak seem con- 


ner, that keeping the Sabbath, repeating 
prayers, and hearing sermons, will sufficiently 
establish their piety and preserve the terms of 
their covenant. If any thing more is wanting 
to conciliate the affections of death and to keep 
peace with hell, they are occasionally to assist 
death and hell in making those who are to be 
damned hereafter as miserable as possible 
while here. This may be called disciplining 
the multitude and making them so familiar 
with the despotism and suffering under which 
they are hereafter to groan, that hell will not 
become the scene of rebellion and death will 
not be troubled with the vexation and loss of 
acivil war. When our religious pretenders 
flatter themselves they have performed all 
these weighty conditions, they conclude their 
covenant stands strong; that their agreement 
is good, their refuge of lies a safe protection 
and heaven has become their birthright. 

But it is unnecessary to pursue their charac- 
ter. The consequences of their practices claim 
our attention. There is a criterion, and it is the 
only one to which such short-sighted mortals 
as we are, can appeal with safety, or by which 
we can test the value of any sentiment or pur- 
suit—there is a criterion, and this criterion is 
the effect which our practice has on the happi- 
ness of those with whom we are connected. 
It matters not how beneficial a man may say 
is the sentiment he defends or the course he 
pursues. It matters not how honourable or full 
of meaning. may be the names he ascribes to 
his ceremonies and to his offerings. We must 
look farther. ‘‘ By their fruits,” says.our Sa- 
viour, “shall ye know them. By this rule all 
must soon or late be tried, and it would be well 
if the consideration were allowed to sink deep 
into our minds, and cause us to enquire the 
quality of the fruit. which ourselves bear.— 
These people of. whom I speak, it one might 
believe what they say, are the salt of the 
earth ; they are the Lots in the midst of Sodom 
without whom the world would soon be over- 
whelmed with vice. They may be right. We 
cannot tell what the world would have been 
without them, for they have always been in it. 
But I generally distrust the utility of a thing 
which is highly extolled. I conclude some 
one has an interest in praising it. When a 
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of mighty advantage to the world, we may con- 

clude he is anxious to atone for the paueity of 
his benefits by the loudness with which he 
can extol himself. Hence the vain beasting 
and high encomiums upon themselves, com- 
mon to this class of people, may lead one a 
priori to distrust their utility and the sincerity 
of their professions. 

‘There is not a more lamentable considera- 
tion, than the one which often strikes us, that 
the foulest crimes and the blackest vices ap- 
pear under the garb of religion. If wé look 
impartially at the world as it mow is, we shall 
see two classes—one professing to be very re- 
ligious, the other saying little about religion, 
though practicing much. Meet a stranger— 
be told he belongs to a church—you may still 
enquire his morals, what is his conduct, whe- 
ther he be charitable to his brethren, forbearing 
to his enemies, and merciful to the sufferers he 
meets. 
ligious part of community, viewed as to their 
several relations in life, are no better, nay, 
they are not so good, as the part which say 
little about piety or systems of faith. 

If we want a favour—if we wish assistance 
for a poor widow and her fatherless children, 
te whom do we go? Is there some publick 
enterprize, which requires a union of indivi- 
dual energy and publick spirit, liberality of 
thinking, integrity in trust and wisdom in ex- 
ecution—to whom do we go? To the church 
member? No, we have to look in the ranks 
of the world. The pious are so engrossed with 
heaven, they have nd time, talents nor inclina- 
tion to engage in that which might benefit the 
world, or impose a tax on theirepurse or on 
their humanity. 

But there is a weighty evil in this. Men who 
obtain a salvo for their consciences from their 
professions—the conviction that they are holy 
from their attendance on formal duties, and an 
imagined passport to heaven from their decla- 
mations against the impiety of others, are not 
likely to encourage genuine virtue, or to be 
useful ‘in disseminating good fecling among 
their brethren. Absolved by an idle ceremony 
from the crimes they have committed, they 
may continue to sin with impunity; for a 
prayer or a tear will exempt them from guilt 
and give them license to denounce without 
mercy, all who come not up to their standard 
of perfection The habit of declamation and 
slander thus imbibed, sours the mind, sharpens 
the temper, and renders them detestable to all 
who come within their reach. Nor is this ali. 
Such are the dispositions they encourage, they 
execrate each other, and their own ranks pre- 
sent a scene of bitterness, animosity and rage 
from which sickened humanity turns. with 


bleeding heart. ‘ 
Look on that village. As yet the priest has 
See its.inhabitants 


not made his appearance. 





man ie n~4 in his own wraise. vretends he is 


like a band of brothers, bound to each other by 





No one can deny the fact that the re- +* 
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the strong ties of fraternal affection. Each 
ig ready to assist the other. They labour and 
partake alrnost in common. Their hours of 
relaxation or leisure are spent in each others 
society. ‘Their evenings—they like one fami- 
ty collect around the cheerful fire and indulge 
their social feelings. The scene is a miniature 

icture of paradise. It is the garden of Eden. 

t is—the serpent winds his way into the midst 
—the professed man of God serpent-like winds 
among them, coils himself around the tree of 
knowledge, talks of his covenant with death, 
his agreement with hell, his refuge of lies in 
the day of judgement. Ah, whither has flown 
that bright vision? Look at the village again. 
What see you? Unanimity? No. There isa 
few become saints, and the rest are stigmati- 
zed as the world. Do you see mutual confi- 
dence ? No. The demon distrust has soured 
their affections, and man can no longer put 
confidence in a brother. What do you ‘hear ? 
Heavenly musick? All voices raised in social 
and Divine worship? No. The discordant 
notes of a boasting Pharisee, crying, “ ungodly 
sinner,” “ awfully wicked,” ‘ unbeliever,” 
heretick,” “repent, flee or you will go to hell,” 
“God hates you, Jesus will spurn you, and 
the Holy Ghost will frown you into the bot- 
tomless pit.” 

It is a painful conciusion, but not more pain- 
ful than true, that wherever the influence of 
these people is felt, the state of society is de- 
plorabic. That mutual confidence, necessary 
for mutual peace, is gone ; and that disposition 
to be friendly to each other, or which binds 
the members together, and enables them to 
meet with fieasure, flies on the wings of the 
wind ; continual defamation, complaining and 
anathematizing in the name of God and reli- 
gion, follows as the legitimate fruit. Preachers 
tell us they are the ambassadors of God, com- 
missioned to bear the best and most cheering 
intelligence to the suffering children of mor- 
tality. They speak—it is nothing but their 
covenant with death and their agreement with 
hell. Th2y pray—it is only to induce us to 
comply with the conditions of the covenant 
and agreement; they go from house to house 
telling amid sighs and groans their message, 
but alas! when the solemn farce is over, we 
can count for gain little, except additional de- 
pravity and wretchedness. 

But to"be more particular: when it is ima- 
gined that the covenant is sure and the agree- 
ment will not be broken, the heart is puffed up 
with pride; the person casts a cold contemptu- 
ous look upon those he has not inciuded in his 
stipulation with death and hell. He becomes 
full of self conceit, of imagined piety and pre- 
tended holiness; consequently in his own opin- 
ion obtaining a license to treat with contempt— 
with cruelty all who do not bow before the 
altar he has dedicated, or proclaim the abso- 
lute perfection of the God he worships. Hig 
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behaviour beeomes offensive, highly disgusting 
to every man of discernment, and his language, 
his reproofs, his exhorations, have the effect to 
harden the hearts and corrupt al! the good feel- 
ings of those with whom he associates. Hence 
instead of reforming the world, regenerating 
the heart and making man beneficial or friend- 
ly to man, he exerts his power to destroy the 
natural besuty of their minds, and all that was 
good in their hearts or pleasing in their man- 
ners. 

Yet it is fashionable to extol the religionist 
of the day, to speak of the importance of a re 
gular ministry and to expend large sums-o 





money to erect houses and -to support person; 
for proclaiming that which a slight aequaint- 
ance with the history of the past, declares 
worse than useless. Millions are annually es- 
pended—for what? For what is the widow 
robbed of her mite and the poor kitchen maid 
of her scanty pittance? To make mankind 
better? What are all these mighty exertions 
about Home and Foreign Missions, Bible, 
Tract and Sabbath Societies, destined to effet? 
The good of mankind? No. They will dom 
more than strengthen the covenant with death 
or render firmer the agreement with hell. The 
whole concern is a refage of lies and the ac- 
tors are endeavouring to shelter themselves 
under falsehood from the overflewing scout 
which shall pass through. 
But wili virtue, philanthropy and intelli- 

gence forever submit to these arts to 
the earnings of industry ?—to these 
monopolizing religion and degreding and-de- 
moralizing the great body of the: community ’ 
Will the energies of the intellectual world 
| never awake ? Will oppressed humanity never 

learn to spurn the load it is compelled to bear’ 
Will the few forever rule the many? And 
will the shepherds never learn to regard the 
welfare of the flock as the best means to se- 
cure theirown? The decree has gone fortb. 
“Thus saith the Lord, Behold, I lay fora 
foundation, a stone, a tried stone, @ precious 
corner stone, a sure foundation: he that be- 
lieveth shall not make haste. Judgement als 
wiil I lay to the line and righteousness te the 
plumet; and the hail shall sweep away your 
| refuge of lies, and the waters shall overflow 

your hiding place. And your covenant with 
death shall be disannulled and your agreement 
with hell shali not stand ; when the overflow-| 
ing scourge shall pass through, ye shaltbe) 
| trodden down by it.” This is the decree. — 
| Hear it ye who covenant with death—who # 
| the sinner shall die, but we shall li 
| say the wicked shall be turned into hell, but 

















we shall escape—hear it and tremble. Yoot)’. 


covenant shall be disannulled and your agree 
ment shall not stand. Your system is too nér 
row, your charity too contracted ; the’ bed yo 
| have prepared, ‘is shorter than that a mat 
| can stretch himself on it, and the covering na 
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rower than that he can wrap himself in it;”’ 
and you must flee to the rock of Truth, for 


your refuge of lies shall avail you nought and | 


your hiding place of falsehood shall not pro- 
tect you from the just indignation of that peo- 
ple whom you have insulted, robbed and en- 
slav: 

The overflowiag scourge—the acquisition of 
correct knowledge, the scourge of falsehood, 
the enemy of lies and the destruction of priest- 
eraft, shall emancipate the human race ; and 
the temple of universal liberty, of justice and 
equality, shall rise from the ruins of super- 
stition, bigotry and intolerance ; based upon 
the *“ corner stone,”’ laid in Zion, it shell defy 
the attacks of time, and within its spacious en- 
closure the human race shall collect and pay 
their voluntary vows to the God of the Uni 
verse.’ The temple of Concord then shall rise, 
and the sun shall linger to catch the musick 
of her worshippers. But that time is distant. 
The supposed interest of a powerful body in 
the midst of us, bars the door to improvement 
and blocks the path to impede the march of 
truth. Interest—a mistaken view of interest— 
paralyzes the energies of intellect, palsies the 
arm of philanthropy and draws the chains of 
superstition still closer around its deluded vic- 
tims. I look on my fellow men—slaves to the 
opinion of a being called a priest—I see them 
bow at his nod and burn with rage at his word, 
their lives devoted to his will, their property to 
feed him for debasing their minds and envelo- 
ping them in darkness that may be felt; I 
would let a ray of light beam upon their dark 
habitation; I would arouse the fire of intellect, 
wake every energy of the soul to break the 
mental bondage under which they lie. But 
the wish is vain, the day is distant when it ean 
be dene. But come it must. Priests and des- 
pots may as well attempt to 

“Lull the winged winds asleep, 

Arrest the rolling world or chain the deep,” 
as toa to prevent its approach. A spirit 
of enquiry has already gone forth—investiga- 
tion has commenced its mighty works, and 
the covenanters with death and hell may trem- 
ble for their craft. 

“ Yet, yet, degraded men! the expected day 

That breaks your bitter cup, is far away ; 

Trade, wealth and fashion, usk you still to bleed, 

And holy men give ecripture for the deed.” 

But though the day be distant, let not our 
hearts be discouraged. The day will come. 
H we will discharge our duty to ourselves and 
te-the world, we shall hasten its approach. I 
do not ask you to embrace a creed, to contend 
for my belief. Weare all too much under the 
influence of the erroneeus teachings of our an- 
cestors to be able to judge correctly.of truth or 


falsehood ; but what I .ask is, that you give 


the world an example of a people determined 
to. think for themselyes—to follow truth where- 
ever her light shall direct, regardless of the 
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name she may bear, or of the reproach you 
may receive.from those who adhere to antiqua* 
ted creeds and vain traditions of men. 

We want a resting place—something on 
which we can repose with confidence. But 
our teachers have not given it. Their cove- 


nant with death gives no satisfaction, and their‘ 


agreement with hell affords no peace to our 
minds long harrassed with care and anxiety. 
We have been led by a path which yields no 
pleasure, through a wilderness, a desert, where 
no bird is-heard to sing—where no flower blos- 
soms and no waters flow to quench our pareh- 
ing thirst. Let us leave this path—quit this 
barren waste—enquire if there be not @ more 
pleasant road and a more fruitful country 
through which we can travel. We have long 
hung round the altar of superstition, or hug- 
ged the pillars of the temple of ignorance. Let 
us launch away—let the prosperous gale of en- 
quiry waft us to the land of science and reli- 
gion pure as it came from its Authour. 

A reformation is needed. It must commence 
somewhere and it may as well commence with 
us as any where. If we have made a cove- 
naut with death, it shall be broken; if we 
have made lies our refuge the hail shall sweep 
it away, and the waters shall destroy our hiding 
place of falsehood. Nothing but truth will 
stand the ordeal which must soon be institu- 
ted. Let us, from the promises of God, from 
his protection of truth, take courage to exam- 
ine what we have believed, to ehquire what 
we have done, what we ought to believe and 
what we ought to do, We must survey the 
magnitude of the evil which exists; we must 
search for the remedy and watch our opportu- 
nity to apply it. ‘The smallest pebble cast 
into the ynruffied lake, sends the circles which 
suceeed over the whole surface. No matter 
how few our number, we will press upon those 
who are next us; we will let our influence be 
felt by those with whom we are associated. 
These may press upon others, and thus on, till 
the world be agitated by the exertions we 
make. The stone that was cut from the moun- 
tains was small, but it grew, became a Moun- 
tain thet filled the whole earth. The slightest 
spark may kindle a conflagration, and we, by 
letting our light shine, by being determined to 
maintain our own mental independence, may 
encourage others until a force of character, a 
weight of influence be accumulated, sufficient 
to shake the empire of darkness and make 
the tyrants of conscience resign their preten- 
tions, and be glad to break the chains with 
which they have bound the human race. 

Inspiration has promised, experience war- 
rants the expectation, philunthropy prays for 
its approach, and suffering humanity calls 
aloud that it speed its progress, and the day 
shall come, when the priests’ ips shall keep 
KNOWLEDGE—when the people shall not be 
spoiled by those who call themselves instruc- 
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tors—when we need net every.one tell his 
brother and his neighbour, know the Lord, for 
all shall know him from the least to the great- 
est. However distant the day may seem, the 
march of intellect shall hasten its approach ; 
» and the happiness it promises shall as certainly 
be enjoyed as the laws of, nature ‘remain un- 
altered. We may look forward with the most 
pleasing anticipations—forward sto the time 
when the equality of the human race, whether 
viewed in the eye of government or of religion, 
will be‘universally felt and acknowledged— 
when the priest shall not fatten on our credu- 
lity—when the religionist will obtain his pass- 
port to heaven only fro-n his virtue or the utili- 
ty of his conduct—when the grand enquiry 
will be not what is orthodox, or what is the 
opinion of the church; but what are just 
feelings—what is just knowledge, and what 
conduct will be conducive to the maintenance 
of good order and universal felicity. 1 look 
forward to that time with the deepest feelings 
of philanthropy, with the holiest emotions, and 
would that I could infuse what I feel into the 
bosom of each that hear me, and excite the 
same ardent desire to bring near that blessed 
day. 
* Come, bright Improvement! on the car of Time, 
And rulethe world from clime to clime. 
Thy handmaid arts shall every wild explore— 
Tracé every wave and culture every shore. 
Where barbarous hordes on Scythian mountains roam, 
Truth, Mercy, Freedom, yet shall find a home. 
Where e’er degraded nature weeps and pines, 
From Guinea’s const to Seibir’s dreary mines— 
- Truth shall pervade the unfathomed darkness there 
And tight the dreadful features of despair.” 


THE HSSAYISsT. 


AN ESSAY ON CHRISTIANITY. 
NO. VII. 
ON. MIRACLES, 

Time has been, when to reason was crime 
and to speak the truth was deemed treason 
against the Sovereign of Nature. Much of 
-the spirit, which then prevailed, may yet re- 
main, but the march of improvement has so 
far softened the rigours of our institutions, that 
one may now venture to state his honest con- 
victions without endangering his head, how 
much soever he may expose himself to starva- 
tion or to the loss of all means of support. 

The church has in all ages manifested an 
ex ing fondness for the marvellous, and in- 
deed has rested the most important parts of her 
creed on the supposition that its first defenders 
performed certain wonderful feats or miracles. 

. A miracle according to the definition usually 
given, is something which takes place contra- 

to the laws of nature, or something which 

is done in opposition tothem. It is certain no 

being less wise than Omniscience can deter- 

qoine whether a thing, according to this defi- 

rition, be a miracle or not. Natare is a broad 








| term, It comprehends whatever is. It would 





not perhaps be difficult to demonstrate the ‘ab- 
solute impossibility of miracles in this sense of 
the term, but it is unnecessary. But we ought 
to clearly perceive all the laws of nature and 
to know ail the possible operations of which 
these laws are susceptible, before we pro- 
nounce any thing to take place contrary to 
the laws of nature. 

All we know of nature,is that little part 
which has come under our own observation, 
and all we can affirm of the laws of nature, is 
what our experience has determined to have 
been its order or mode of opperation since our 
observations commenced. Should I be told a 
clergyman raised, by a word, a man from the 
déad ; all I could say, is, that such things are 
contrary to my experience. Should my inform- 
ant insist upon its being a fact, should he al- 
ledge he saw it, and should he adduce suffi- 
cient evidence to convince me it is a fact, I 
should not say it was contrary to nature. I 
should pronounce it natural, beeause it had 
been seen and experience attested its truth. 
But this act could not be called a miradle. The 
most that could be said of it, would be that it 
was an extraordinary or an uncommon oceut- 
rence. 

To pronounce such an event contrary to the 
laws of nature, would require us‘to know posi- 
tively there is no law by which it could be 
done, therefore must have been done in 
sition to them all. Our knowledgé is too limited 
for this. And, as all that we have, by which 
to determine what is the law of nature, is ott 
experience, the same rule which leads “ts 
to attribute the growth of a tree, or the revolu- 
tion of a world, to the laws of nature, or which 
would call them natural occurrences, would 
require us to affirm the same of raising a man 
from the dead, if we had even seen such an 
event. Raising aman from the dead, bys 
mere word, would be no miracle. 

But admitting it would be a miracle, what 
would. it prove? Supposing one should as- 
sert two and two are four and should raise 2 
man from the dead, would that make his asser- 
tion more true? Certainly not. If one should 
assert two and two make five and should, te 
prove this assertion true, raise a man from the 
dead—should arrest the sun and chain the 
world in the midst of its course, would that 
prove that two and two are five ? I think every 
school-boy would, notwithstanding such tre- 
mendous display, still. continue to say, twe 
and two are four. What thén can a miracle 
prove? 

There are Various extraordinary oceurren- 
ces related in the Bible; such as the sun’s 
standing still, the dead’s being raised by touch- 
ing the bones of a prophet, the whale’s swal- 
lowing Jonah, the devil’s carrying Jesus Christ 
around, setting him upon a high mountain and 
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serpent, a a6s, transformations, burst- 
ing of tombs, rising from the graves, ascending 
to heaven in a chariot of fire, &c. Now, these 
things are said to have taken place. Doctors 
have written to prove the verity of the history 
recording them, and it would be impious for 
us to withhold our assent; but *vhat do they 
prove ? pies gore I should assert that there 
isa God, and should raise a man from the 
dead, what would I prove ? Simply that I had 
raised a man from the dead ; nothing more. 
My act, or this exertion of my power, could 
have, in the nature of things, no more connec- 
tion with the moral truth or with my assertion 
that there is a God, than my being able to whip 
my boy proves that I should be justified in so 
doing. An ignorant, gaping multitude wight 
admire the feats of a jugglar, and conclude 
he had made a league with the devil, because 
he could de that which they were unable to 
perform, but that is no certain evidence their 
conclusion would be true. 

Should I assert that mankind will rise from 
the dead, or that myself were the Son ef God, 
and to substantiate my assertions, should per- 
form signs and wonders, cast out demons, heal 
the sick and do that which no body else could 
do, I should not prove my assertions. I should 
only prove myself an extraordinary person, ca- 
pable of doing what the spectators of my strange 
acts would be incapable of performing. This | 
would be all. There being no perceivable con- 
nection between the doctrines I assert and the 
work I perform, I could only prove, by my 
acts, that I had performed them. This rea- 
soning is so plain and so conclusive, that I am 
gurprized that any should rely on the miracles 
which Christ performed as evidences of the 
doctrines he taught. 

It will be admitted as nothing singulaz, that 
persons beholding the wonderful works of the 
saints of old, should be impressed with the con- 
viction they were from God. Should I see 
one raise to life another who I knew was actu- 
atly dead, doubtless I should be so lost in won- 
der that I should believe almost any thing the 
person should assert. It is not then denied 
but in the age in which they were performed, 
these extraordinary performances were calcu- 
lated to make the people believe on the per- | 
sons who made them. There is nothing strange 
in this. In that age, these things, or this sup- 
posed evidence, addressed to the outward sen- 
ses, might have been useful, perhaps the best 
kind of evidence the people then were capa- 
ble of appreciating. The doubtless had their 
use. It is remarkable that miracles, or what 
are so called, are most abundant among ignor- 
ant a 9g The reason is probably because, 
incapable of investigation, they must have 
something to astonish. 

To rely on miracles or extraordinary occur- 
rences as conclusive evidence of moral or re- 


i ck mind, how much soever it may 
eharacterize,the ignorant. They are only par- 
ticular events andcan not prove general truths. 
They no more prove any thing but them- 
selves, that they cove occurred, than T should 
prove myself a god, by cutting off one of my 
hands. We are unable to draw any inferen~ 
ces from suth things, Were they regular and 
of frequent occurrence, we might permape 
have some fational opinions respecting 
cause or power by which they are produced. 
To us they appear strange anomalies in the 
operations of nature and as such we must 
leave them. 

One thing it may be well to notice, that the 
} credit or importance attached io mirecles, is 
poe to their antiquity or distance. 

n reading the history of the Jews, one meets 
with signs and wonders on every page, parti- 
cularly at the period the House of Israel de- 
parted from Egypt. But is it not a little sin- 
gular, that this people whe was loaded with so ° 
many prodigies from heaven, who were led by 
a cloud by day and 2 pillar of fire by night— 
who saw the sea open to give them a passage 
and the water gush from the rock to quench 
their thirst, should have disregarded all and re- 
mained a stiff-necked and rebellious peas? 
The only solution worthy to be given, is, 
remarkable occurrences, which fo us are rare 
as angels’ visits, were then so common they 
passed as the ordinary events of the oh 

The miracles recorded in the bible were 
doubtless performed. I admit these acts were 
done. I do not dispute the bible. I only al- 
ledge that these miracles are no evidence to us 
of the truth of the doctrines taught in the bi- 
ble. This distinction is of importance, as 
itpreserves the truth of the bible and obviates 
the objections which Infidels have u 
against it. The events were performed. They 
were isolated facts. They do not, they cannot 
prove the truth of any abstract doctrine, whe- 
ther moral or religious. These miracles then 
stand as they were recorded, but we should 
seek elsewhere for the evidence of the truth 
of Christianity.. Christianity must be support- 
ed by facts of a different character, or it will 
fall before the attacks of its sharp-sighted op- 
posers. 


THE TIMES. 
NO. I. 

Under this head I pro making such re- 
marks upon the present state of things, of the 
institutions which ete, or which ought to be 
adopted, as my obseryations and reflections have 
suggested. I shall pursue a rambling strain ; 
and I advertise my resders that if they will prof- 
it by what J bave to present them, they most 
note my yemerks rather as individual sayings 
than as of a regular discussion. 





ligious truth, is by no means the mark of a 


I disitke that sickly disposition which takes 
affright at every incident or shrieks alerin at 
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mefely the rustling of a leaf. Buta just ap- | the others with as much absolute authority as 
prehension founded on a full view of the dan- | ever was possessed by a despot. 

ous movements of @n ambitious faction, An absolutely free government can exist on- 
whether of a religious or political character, is | ly in theory. It never has been, and I know 
salutary to the preservation of liberty, or of | not as it ever can be reduced to practice. In- 
the rights of every member of society. | deed all government is a usurpation of right, 

The basis of virtue is intelligence; and the | justified only by the necessity of imposing some 
welfare of every state, of every body, civil or | restraint upon the passions of all, for the bene- 
ecclesiastical, requires the active industry of all | fit of each. The true art of all governments, 
its members. Each member should also clcar- | is doutless to govern as little as possible, and it 





y oer his importance to the whole, and 
ullyunderstand the part which in the general 
distribution is allotted him to perform. It 
therefore becomes important that the elemen- 
oy principles, on which the permanence and 
uti hed society are based, should be frequent- 
ly exhibited, that the old may refresh their 
mémories, and the young learn by what rules 
their conduct should be governed. 

Liberty, equality and justice, are three terms 
frequently used in civil and moral institutions, 
though they are unknown in most religious 
theories. . These terms are the synonymes of 
each other. Liberty is equality, and equality 
is justice. Neither can subsist in any state, 
where there is not an equilibrium preserved 
between all the members of which that stace 


| seems to have been the mistake of all—attempt- 
| ing to govern too much. All that government 
| should aim at, is to preserve as much equality 
| among its subjects, as possible. It deviates 
| from its Jegitimate object whenever it gives to 
| an individual, to @ party, or to any body, larger 
| or smaller, any additional weight or importance, 
| in the affairs of state. 

_ All government receives its authority from 
| opinion. Hence, nearly all which has existed, 
| has endeavored to mould the opinions of the 
| people in favour of itself. It has therefore, of- 
| ten imposed restrictions upon speech, upon the 
| press, prohibiting the teaching or the circula- 
| ting of opinions, which would tend to un- 
| dermine its authority or to weaken the support 
| it requires for its subsistence. It has laboured 


is composed. The lenity of a sovereign, or the | to fortify itself by imparting power to individ- 
indifference of a predominant party, may leave | uals or to parties, who are the most influential 
the great body of the people in the exercise of | in the state ; associating with itself the bigoted 


their inherent rights ; but whenever an indi- 
vidual, or a party, gain an artificial superiority 
over their brethren, liberty, equality or justice, 
rests upon no solid or permanent foundation, 


and is every moment in danger of being anni- | 
h 


It ig the boast of our government that the | 


people are their own rulers. 
constitution, are declared equal. 


there is an equilibrium between all who adopt 
it, and that in administering the affairs of gov- 
ernment, one man is of equal right with 
another. Whenever then, one man acquires 
some additional weight in the eyes of govern- 
ment, so that he overbalances another, the fun- 
damental maxim of our constitution is violated, 
and liberty is endangered. 

This equality is, however only nominal. 
Probabiy it can never be reduced to practice : 
for while there exists as we know there does, 
a physical inequality, it will be hard to pre- 
serye @ moral or political equality. Should 
We examine our government in detail, pursue 
it through all its ramifications, we might be for- 
. ¢ibly impressed with the difference between 

the Lapality which it preserves, and the one it 
declaresevery one’s birth right. Setting aside 
‘the great difference it makes between the two 
sexes, a difference that probably can plead noth- 
ing better than caprice, we may observe sev- 
eral classes of citizens which do in effect mle 


All men, by our | 
All have tle | 
same rights and immunities, and are entitled to | 
the same voice in deciding by what laws they | 
willbe governed. Our constitution supposes | 


attachments, or superstitious fears of its mem- 
| bers ; giving to a part the power to maintain 
| the obedience of the rest. 

All states in their first organization, are more 
or less free—liberty generally predominates. 
| The government is weak, bat the people are 
powerful. A struggle commences—a grasping 
for power. The government extends its prero- 
gative, joins with those whose interest it is to 
enlarge its power, addresses itself to the love 
of power which is common to its citizens, forms 
a party in its favour, enlists the most influen- 
tial to support its claims, by giving them leave 
to rule ; and then after a struggle separates its 
interests from the people, and ends perheps in 
tyranny or despotism. Every man loves pow- 
er, every party whether religious or civil, is 
fond of dominion. With parties as with indi- 
viduals this becomes the ruling passion. Hence 
under a free government, this is the most dan- 
gerous enemy to be encountered, and to resist 
its encroachment, is nearly all government can 
or ought todo. But to do this, requires the ut- 
most vigilence and caution, as it respects its 
own measures, or the measures of any class of 
its citizens. 

There are numerous methods of acquiring 
power, or for one to exercise more than his 
portion of authority. These methods are such 
as are afforded by superiour wealth, abilitiesy 
education, and artful n:anagement of prevailing 
Y oeror &c. Against the acquisition of wealth, 
of individual wealth, government cannot, ought 





not to interfere ; but against the acquisition ef 
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wealth, to be held by particular bodies or cor- 
porations, especially against such bodies, or 
corporations, as do not submit to the authority 
of the magistrate, in disposing of the wealth 
they acqaire ; government can, and ought to 
be on its guard, and to raise its authority. Re- 
ligious bodies, and sectarian corporations in 
particular, come under this class. But as I 
shall treat these more largely hereafter, I let 
them pass for the present. 

Of superiour abilities I say nothing. They 
are beyond the reach of government, and would 
prove its destruction, were it able to reduce 
them. The good which flows from them, over- 
balances the evil they sometimes occasion. Of 
education much may be said, and much may 
be done. 


ADVOCATE AND INVESTIGATOR. 


“* EARNESTLY CONTEND FOR THS FAITH.”* 














TO THE LEADING ORTHODOX OCOLERGY. 
NO. I. 


GENTLEMEN :—The imposing diguity of your of- 
fice and the piety of your pretentions, entitle you to 
the regard of mankind; and require the respectful 
attention of all who feel interested in the cause of 
virtue, or in the establishment and perpetuity of civil 
liberty. I have examined the justness of your claims 
and duly considered the benevolence of your exer- 
tions. I make no apology for expressing to you the 
high sense [ have of your importance to our happiness, 
as individuals, and to our existence as a nation. 

To follow you in your etherial rambles—to under- 
stand your conversation with angels, or to judge cor- 
rectly of your premises and conclusiots tespecting the 
land of spirits, demands powers which only you have 
aright to claim, and to which I have no a:nbition to 
pretend. Your title io the region of shadows will not 
he contested—your familiar acquaintance with worlds 
and beings beyond the boundaries of sense will be 
cheerfully coneeded, and none but an ignorani or a 
conceited rebel will dispute your superiority in all 
matters exclusively spiritual. But finding myself 
bound to this little globe, which, though nothing to 
your comprehensive minds, is all to me, destitute of 
the extraordinary discernment of a priest, I must 
confess am peculiarly attracted by your aunwearied 
exertions to reduce the stubbornness of our wills and 
the native independence of our minds, to an implicit 
obedience to your dictation and undeviating adher- 
rence to your pious instructions. 

In this country we make little of ancestry. But 
when a man or a class of men, adheres, without the 
least deviation, to the spirit and conduct of a long line 
of illastrious ancestors, who plead the appointment of 
the Almighty, as the patent of their uobility, it must 
bé admitted the descendant is entitled to all the he- 
nours of the father ; and when one adop‘s from choice 
and obeys with the most unshaken resolution the les- 
sons of paternal instruction, it is certain he has a right 
tothe glory of his ancestors and tu be considered as 
iffteriting all their virtues. You can boast an ancestry 








that might make the proudest pretenders to antiquity 
blush for the recentness of their origin, and the dilapi- 
dated noble, who can trace his family back to the rest- 
ing of the Ark upon Arrdrat, seem an upstart of the 
last generation ! 

Your reverences will recollect the first of your race, 
recorded in history, was coeval with the first of the 
human family; that he was justly renowned as be- 
ing more subtle than any otlrer beast the Lord’God 
had created ; and, what must exalt you in the estima- « 
tion of the discerning, your claim to the same charac- 
ter, has been maintained with the utmost seruptlosit y 
and success from that time to this. The father of the 
priesthood commenced his Jabours, when coiled around 
the tree of knowledge, by a sermon upon good and 
evil, upon knowledge and death; and true to his ex.’ 
ample, the burden of the discourses pronounced, by 
your line ever since, has been the sume, and with this 
singular good fortune, that the people have never 
been able to discern good from evil, nor to acquire 
knowledge sufficient to preserve them from the prema- 
tare death your extraordinary care has procured for 
many. 

This renowned ancestor, whose spirit, like the man- 
tle of Elijahj‘with a double portion, has fallen upon 
his descendants, enforced his lessons with the promise 
that his auditors should become gods; and, though in 
more modern times the promise is varied in words, 
the spirit remains entire. Your reverences promise 
your disciples that they shall become sons of God, and 
joint heirs with Jesus Christ whom yoda teach us to 
call the eternal Jehuvah, 

Your ancestors were highly esteemed. They had 
the credit of being counsellors to kings and empetours, 
They were the directors of all important wffaite: 
Their hate could create a war and involve nations in 
ruin. Their fear, or malice, or treachery, could stay 
the arm of battle and leave one army te be consigned 
to the feebleness of death by the other. 

They examined private life. The most secret of 
the domestick apartments were open to their inspec- 
tion. The most sacred and the most endearing en- 
gagements and connections could not be observed un- 
til they had said their prayer or pronounced their 
benediction. 

Their care commenced ere the child was born and 
ceased not till after its death, All in publick and pri- 
vate life was subject 'to their direction ; and they re- 
ceived a tenth of the products of the earth, the first- 
lings of the flocks and the mést choice part of every 
offering, besides donations, charitable contributions, 
and numerous exactions, as their portion secured to 
them by the will of their Lawgiver. You need not 
blush to hear me enumerate the splendour, the wealth 
and the power of your ancestors; fur, as you inherit: 
their virtues, you are entitled to their honours, 

The cry of degeneracy, which is often raised against 
a once eminent family, cannot be raised against the 
Priesthood. With a zeal that baffles credulity anda 
steadiness of purpose that almost argues the interven- 
tion of a miracle, the whole family have adhered to 
the principles of their founder and even improved ap 
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on his cunning, and far surpassed him in the art of 
deception, and in making mankind miserable. 


most of the wars which have depopulated the world. 
Your lessons have overwhelmed empires and your 
pious instructions have had the facility to reduce 
mighty nations to a single pagé of tke historian or to 
a stanza in the song of the bard. We give you credit 
for the intestine divisions with which the people are 


» often torn, and to your salutary preaching may be as- © 


cribed most of those secret vices which are fostered in 
our bosoms ; that hatred, malice, and love of revenge, 
which have made the earth a miniature picture of 
that place, where your God, in the plenitude of his 
mercy it is said, will burn the majority of his own off- 
spring forever. The earth has been well fattened. with 


the blood of your victims and watered with the tears 


you have caused. 

Your reverences may thiak I give you credit for 
more than your modesty would claim, or even more 
thanvyou are deserving. But Ido not. I am unlearn- 
ed to flatter, and the language of praise would ill be- 
come me if destitute oftruth. The estate of the father 
may descend to the children ; and when the children 
obey the parental instructions, it would be irjustice to 
deprive them of the inheritance. You are entitled 
toall thisand more. The dark ages reflect a flood oi 
glory upon the utility of your office. Then your sun 
of darkness reached his zenith, and the meridian 
splendour of his rays gathered around the priesthood 
and spread over the people. Then were the golden 


days of the church. Then the clergy sported in all 


the wild luxuriance of ignerance and cruelty, rejeiced 
in the devastations they made, and laughed at the 
crimes which, by their lieense.or their example, were 
encouraged to overwhelm the land. 

But I would not surfeit you with praise of your an- 


cestors, nor depress your spirits by ‘eebly exhibiting | 


their glory. When you have reconciled yourselves to 


thisaccount of others, I shal] point out some of your ; 


personal achievements, and publish to the world a 

more enlarged account of the honesty, usefulness and 

benevolence of a priest. Yours, respectfully, 
Putto Cieaicus. 


REV. ABNER EWECLAND. 


itis with shame and bitter regret we have witnessed | tien from unjust repre 
the cruel and unfeeling persecutions of this aged, and | 


faithfaland talented defender of liberal sentiments. 
We have been silent, for we waited for older men to 
speak, Theytheve spoken, but with one* solitary ex- 
ception, it has been to show how well they can perse- 
vere in ingratitude. It has then come to this, that we 


boys, mere striplings in Israel, must show our man- | 
hood by insulting grey hairs and build up the cause of | es, liao sib cen. Sriailioinn 


the Redeemer, by hurling our anathemas at one who 
has nearly worn out his life in defending our common 
cause? 

Three associations have withdrawn fellowship from 
Br. Kneeland, and several editors from whom we had 


*One other editor has indeed net joined in the pro- 
scription. 


; What was the charge? 
To your race, gentlemen, it is, that we can attribute » 
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hoped different things have approved of their conduct. 
None, or none that Univer- 
salists should not blush toown. Did they prefer any 
charge? None, or if they did, Br. Kneeland was tri- 
ed and condemned unheard, This done too by persens 
who profess to be Universalists! It must have been 
an inconsiderate act, and we should hope that its au- 
thours will see its impropriety. We think publickly 
to withdraw /ellowship from a preacher, without even 
notifying him that he is accused of the accusation, or 
giving him a ehance to defend himself, is as anti- 
christian as it must be painful tothe feelings of the 
one thus treated. 

But why was thisdone? Because somebody thought 
that if Br. Kneeland was not publickly disowned, the 
orthodox would say—what? why that Universalists 
fellowship a man whose faith is incerrect. The 


‘ amount of it seems to be this: Br. Kneeland either 


preached or published something which was not gene- 
rally understood and our timorous friends were afraid 
the orthodex would call it Atheism, and that would 
prove ruinous to our cause. So it is, men start at a 
shadow, and shriek at the rustling of a leaf. 

We have no personal acquaintance with Br. Knee- 
land. We have read his writings, or some of them. 
From these we have received a favourable idea of bis 
talents. And though we may not be as quick as some 

_ to detect heresy, we are /ree to confess, we have seen 
nothing in his publications offensive to our orthodoxy. 
For ourself we are well aware how this controversy 
originated. In our opinion it was at first purely per- 
sonal. But let that pass. 

Many Universalists have, no doubt, entertained the 
idea that Br. Kneeland is seeptical. Let it be #0; 
though we have no evidence to satisty us that such is 

| the fact—let it be that he is seeptieal—that he does 
not believe as much as some of the rest of us, what 

| Shall we do? Excommunicate? Where is the blush to 
| crimson our countenances when we speak of éxclud- 
ing one on the account of his faith? Let us go and 

: ask pardon of the orthodox for what we have written 

| and published against them, for excommunicating be- 
lievers in Universalism from their church, before we 
adopt their practice. 

“ But,” says one, *‘ would you fellowship an Athe- 
ist?” Yes, as aman, and would protect his repute- 

ach. “ But would you fellow- 

| ship him as a preacher?” If I believed with him! 
| would say so—if I did not, I could let my own opinion 
be knowa, and should not fear what I believed to be 
| false wou'd gain the victory over what I deemed truth, 
| if both were told. We areata loss to understand ex- 
| communication among Universalisis. We have no hell 
in which we can burn anathematized members; but 
and we, for ourself, 
| know no better way to do with delinquent members 
than to treat them kindly, and endeavour to heal their 
backslidings. 

“ But we shall suffer reproach from unworthy mem- 
bers.” Who will suffer reproach? We are siak of 
this squeamishness. We want more independence of 
mind. [fa man preaches Atheism, any fool mty 
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know he does not preach Universalism. As for re- 
proach fiom the orthodox, we expect, and we scorn 
it. Let us be careful and not fall into their errours. 
Let us not reproach every one who may not believe 
quite as mach as ‘we, to make ourselves popular among 
the orthodox. We have spoken plainly. It is our 
custom. We mean no offence te any one. Our object 
is to do justice to one whom we think to have been 
injured in the house of his friends. 








The editor of the “* Albeny Christian Register,” is 
not yet satisfied. Despairing of renown by publishing 
accidents and baby-conversions, notices of tracts, 
drunkards and missionaries, he appears ambitious to 
borrow, by holding a controversy, with the editor of 
the Gospel Advocate, a populatity to which he can 
never reach: Weshall however spare him the mortifi- 
cation of publishing his article entire and do what 
we can to save his character, by concealing his pro- 
ductions. 

He has accused us of a charge grievous to men- 
tion and threatens to book us “ to the falsehood side of 
the ledger,” if we do not explain. Our name has been 
accustomed to keep good company; and it would 
be painful to our feelings to see it set down on the 
side occupied by that of the editor of the Albany 
Christian Register. A charge of falsehood from him 
however, would be deemed byall who are acquaint- 
ed with his paper, the best compliment he could pay. 

We have said, * Orthodoxy says the soul that sin- 
neth ought to die; but if one will only say he is sorry 
and think a good deal of the priest, he may go to 
heaven, the justice of God to the centrary notwith- 
standing.” Mr. Hoffman has not denied the charge, 
but accuses as of lying becausé we have refused to 
tell him what particular class of the orthodox we 
meant. Admirable logick! Its autheur may hope 
to be soon transferred from the editorial to the pro- 
fessor’s chair. 

Yet ‘he acknowledges it true of a certain class else 
why does he require us to point out the class we had 
in our mind? We know not how many classes there 
may be of the orthodox. We have been otherwise 
employed than in learning the classification of those 
whom ignorance or intolerance might allow to be or- 
thodox. We meant, in our charge, the Presbyterians 
and all who contend one can go to heaven, when he 
deserves to goto hell. We gave not theletter of their 
doctrine, but the spirit of their preaching. 

These people condemn good wo: ks-—cry out against 
morality, and teli us the murderer may go to heaven, 
if, five minutes before his death, he will call to his 
side the priest, and say he is sorry for what he has 
done. Look at*Van Patten, the murderer of Mrs. 
Schemmerhorn—at How, the murderer of Othello 
Charch.’ These men called the priests, were very 
confiding, said they were very sorry, and the pious, 
after their execution, said they had no doubts of their 
final acceptance with God. These wen never reforim- 
ed, atleast, to our knowledge. Had they gone forth 
into the world they might have been as bad as ever.— 
If it was certain they had reformed, why were they 
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executed? And what had the orthodox to build theic 
hopes of their salvation upon, but their attention to 
the priests, and their saying’ they were sorry ? 

Mr. Hoffman has denied his nature, to manifest so 
much feeling on this subject—has forgotten his native 
insensibility ; but we will assure him, he may be 
calm; for we haveziven him a true picture of his 
own doctrine—a doctrine which originated in ignor- 
ance, and has been believed mostly by persons of his 
stamp, though others from a love of gain have taught ~ 
it. We reiterate our charge, andif Mr. Hoffman calls 
it false, we shall either answer him, he is ignorant of 
the people he defends, or that falsehood, in his vocabu- 
lary means truth. 

We have said enough. We take our leave of this 
editor. We have more important concerns which de- 
mand our attention. The absence of all literary, moral 
and scientifical knowledge in his payer, the extreme 
paucity of intellect and manhood in its editorial de- 
partment, has rescued his paper from our contempt ; 
and will forever, we trust, secure to the editor the 
mercy of our silence. Adieu. Eprror. 
eh ee ee 

The tollowing painful intelligence will be read by 
all our friends with sorrow, though we hope with re- 
signation. Mr. Bisbe was one of our most able, learn- 
ed and active preachers. He is gone, and we deplore 
his loss. May the kindness of our God be with his 
bereaved family, and give comfort to all his weeping 
friends.—Epitor Gos. Apv. 

DEATH OF REV. JOHN BISBE. 

It becomes our painful duty to announce to 
our readers the death of our worthy brother, 
Reverend Jonn Bispe, Jr., Pastor of the Uni- 
versalist Church and Society in Portland, aged 


| 36, who departed this life on Sabbath morning 


March Sth, after a short sickness of eight 
days only. This sudden—this mysterious dis- 
pensation of Providence must cast an unusual 
gloom on all our sister churches and societies. 
In the prime of life, in the midst of great use- 
fulness, our much beloved brother Bisse is 
suddenly cut off. In his death, the Church 
and Society in Portland have sustained a loss 
—a loss of one of the most talented, eloquent 
and faithful of Pastors : and a bereaved wife 
and children mourn the sudden exit of a kind 
husband and an indulgent father. We have 
not the means now of giving a particular ac- 
count of Br. B.’s useful life. ‘Suffice it to say 
he was born in the town of Plympton, Mass., 
of respectable parentage. Manifesting an ear- 
ly love of science, he was put to study under 
circumstances favourable to his progress in lit- 
erature. He was prepared for college under 
the instruction of the Rev, Z. Willis, of Kings- 
ton. Inthat venerable and learned divine’s 
private study, Br. Bisse and the present edit- 
or of this paper passed a considerable time to- 
gether prosecuting their studies—in which 
they mutually assisted each other in the Lat- 
in and Greek languages, and in Mathematicks. 


It is but common justice to Br. B. to say, he 
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discovered an extraordinary aptness in learn- 
ing. What to some is a task, was to him a 
pleasure, and without much seeming effort, 
attained. His progress was rapid almost be- 
yond example. Having fitted for college, he 
entered Brown University, we believe one or 
two years inadvance, where he was distinguish- 
ed through his course of studies as the ripest 
scholar in his class. On retiriug from college, 
after obiaining the usual! degrees, he commen- 
ced the stady of the Law in Taunton, in the 
office of a distinguished Counsellor in that 
town ; but his mind inclining to religion, and 
being about that time enlightened by the 
truth of God’s universal goodness, he felt it 
his solemn duty to devote his life and talents 
to the defence of the benevolent religion of 
Jesus. Accordingly, abandoning his legal 
studies, he entered the ministry, and commen. 
ced preaching in Broukfield. Subsequently 
he received an invitation to settle in Hartford, 
where he laboured in word and doctrine for 
three or four years. The state of things there 
not being altogether acceptable to him, nearly 
two years ago he accepted the invitation of the 
Universalist Society in Portland, to become 
its Pastor, where he preached to great accept. 
snce and with much usefulness tilla few days 
before his death. His circumspection was 
such, that even his enemies did him reverence. 
As a preacher, Mr. B. was plain and decided ; 
as an orator, few divines were before him; as 
a pastor, he was always attentive to the duties 
of his office, seeking out the lambs of Christ 
and leading them to drink of the still waters 
of divine goodness, and to recline on the green 
pastures of everlasting love; binding up the 
broken hearted, comforting those that moura ; 
encouraging the virtuous and admonishing the 
€rring. Alas! a bright star has retired to be 
seen no more! But we mourn not as those 
who have no hope. Exulting in the prospect 
of death, and remaining firm in the doctrine 
he preached, he has fallen asleep to awake in 
celestial realms of everlasting light and love. 
We bow with submission; praying that this 
dispensation of Providence may be sanctified 
to the spiritual good of us all.—Christian Int. 
ee = 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
MR. BADGER AND MR. STOWS LETTERS. 

(Concluded from page 95.) 

MR. BADGER TO MR. STOW.—No. 3. 

“ If any mon suffer usa Christian let him not 
be ashamed.” —PETER. 

: SENNETT, FEBRUARY 13, 1829. 
Rev. Mr. Stow—Sir : 

Having become satisfied that you do not in- 
tend to answer my last letter, it becomes my 
duty to address you again. And indeed sir, 
“you must allow me under present circumstan- 
ces, to take great liberty; and if this correspon- 














dence isa burthen to you, you can console 





yourself as well as possible under the pleas- 
ing reflection that “God has foreordained 


| whatsoever comes to pass,” and that your ac- 


quaintance with me, is a job of your owu seek- 
iug. 

There is one thing which I have not nemed : 
When you gave my appointment, I am inform- 
ed that you said, Mr. B. is a ‘ Christ-yan.” 
Would you not reprove the wicked children of 
your streets, if you should hear them giving 
false names to each other? Yet you can stand 
in the sacred desk, and nickname your liberal 
neighbours without remorse. Now common 
sense must have taught you that there is not 
a person in the world who takes the above 
party name. Ne&#time please to say, “ Breth. 
ren, we profess to be Christians, ut we are 
Calvinistick, Trinitarian Presbyterians; but 
Mr. B. is just what we profess to be—a 
‘ CHRISTIAN.’ He is not what we are, but what 
we profess to be ; he has no creed but his bibie, 
and is a bold supporter of Christian liberty. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is not yet fairly 
introduced as a matter of discussion between 
us, though I am very willing it should be in 
any method you please. But our labours have 
been upon the justice or injustice, — 
or improgriety of your corrosive attack on me 
from your pulpit. Was it the purpose for which 
the people at Elbridge built that pulpit ? ‘that 
from that sanctum sanctorum they might hear 
other ministers slandered and anathametized 
as hereticks? Is this the purpose for which 
your people meet on the first day of the week ? 
Is this the purpose for which your respectable 
congregation have employed you? “of 
these things with solemnity, while you retire 
from the field, and shrink from a contest which 
you have commenced in a most arrogant, arbi- 
trary and insulting manner. But though you 
refuse all honourable measures ot give satisfac- 
tion to men, let me entreat you to humble 
yourself before the ‘searcher of hearts, and 
seek the pardon of a merciful God, lest thy 
posecning conduct towards the disciples of 

esus, should stare thee in the face onthe 
bed of death, or arise in judgement to thy shame 
and confusion. 

Now sir, you refuse to confess your fault 
upon the authority of my note. In my next! 
propose to submit the affair to three disinterest- 
ed men of your own choice, or to the male 
members of your congregation ; to which you 
make no reply. The messenger who carried 
my letter, after waiting two days and two 
nights, calls, agrécable to his instrection, for 
the answer, as he told you he should when he 
gave you my letter, but no answer is teturned. 
In publick you have commenced with me ; be- 
fore that publick you must confess your ~~ or 
defend self. 1 have no more to 
pa ae tes to an insulted pu fick alone 
I shall now appeal. 

You should have known that instead of cal!- 
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ing on me as you have done, with your five 

questions for me to prove a negative, it was’ 
your duty to prove the affirmative. You have 

made a declaration to the publick in character 

of fact'; now support that fect like a man of 
honour. 

In my next I shall take as much liberty to 
ask questions as you have done, yet I hope out 
of. better motive, and I shall not pretend to 
dictate to-you the form and words of your an- 
swer, nor snall I command you to say, “ yes 
or no and nothing more,” but should be pleased 
with a friendly and liberal discussion. 

With all due respect andi@iendship, 

I am, sir, yours, 
J. BADGER. 

Rev. Mr. Stow, Elbridge. 

MR. BADGER TO MR. STOW, No. 4. 

‘* But unto us there is but one God,—and one 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 1 Cor. viii. 6.—PauL. 

SENNeETT, Feb. 28, 1829. 
Rev. Mr. Stow— Sir : 

Since my last I have been informed by some 
of your neighbors, that in case I would write 
my sentiments on the character of Christ, you 
would read my communication to your congre- 
gation. This being your declaration, to satisfy 
your friends, I am willing to condescend to 
their wishes and once more bring you to the 
test, though I have little reason to think you 
will falfil your engagement in this respect, 
since you have refused to read my note in pub- 
lic, or submit this affair to three disinterested 
men of your own choice, or to the male mem- 
bers of your congregation, as I have proposed. 
Bat still it is my duty to be accommodating, 
and act the Christian part, for I have never 
calculated to ask any thing unreasonable of 
you in this case. 

The task, sir, to write my views upon the 
doctrine of the Trinity in full, would be consi- 
derable under my present circumstances. For 
three months past I have attended as many 
meetings as there has been days, and you must 
know that I have very little leisure, and write 
under unfavotiruble circumstances being from 
home, and upon the arduous labours of a Mis- 
sionary. I trust, therefore, you will be satisfied 
with a ‘ee brief view of my opinion of Gen, 
Curist, the Hoty Gnust, and some of the 
reasons why I dissent from the doctrine of the 
Trinity ; and I hope to be so plain as to leave 
no room for mistake on the subject. Should 
you wish for a more full explanation, as soon 
28 I have leisure I will write again or will 
with pleasure preach at your village on the 
subject, if you will attend. I should be as hap- 
py to speak on the character of Christ before 
my accusers, as Paul was to speak before 
AGRIPP«. 

ist. Gop 1s ONE PERSON—is the creator of 
all things—is omnipotent, omniscient, omnipre- 
sent—the God of the Jews and FATHER oF oUR 
Lorp Jesus Curis. And is to be reverenced 





by all in Heaven and Earth, as the Father of 
Mercies and the giver of every blessing. 

2d. Jesus Curist is the “‘ Son or Gop.” 
As “THE son” the Father hath proclaimed 
him. Mat. iii. 17, xvii. 5. As “ THE son” he 
hath acknowledged himself. Mat. xxvi. 64 ; 
John x. 36. As “ THE son” the Apostles 
preached him. Rom. i. 4; 1 John iv. 9, 14, 
15. As ‘‘ THE son” primitive Christians be- 
lieved in him, Acts viii. 37; 1 John v. 5. As 
“ THE son” the Angels worship him. Luke 
ii. 18, 14; Heb. i. 6. ; Rev. v. 14, 12. 

The “ Son or Gop” is that divine word 
which was in the beginning with the Father, 
whe in due time descended from Heaven, and 
became poor that we thro’ his poverty might 
be made rich—and when he had lived our ex- 
ample, and proclaimed his Father’s willingness 
to pardon and save a lost world—He tasted 
death for every man—arose from the grave— 
brought sife and immortality to light through 
the Gospel—ascended on high and sat down on 
“ the right hand of God,” and ever lives to 
make intercession for us. And is to be honour- 
ed and worshiped as the “‘ Lams sLaiNn” by all 
the host of Heaven, Earth and Sea. Rev. v. 
12, 13. 

The “‘ Son or Gop” I consider a divine per- 
son because his on1GIN (John viii. 42, xvi. 27, 
28.; Heb.i. 5.) NaTuRE (John i. 14; 2 Pet. 
i. 4.) works (Mat. xi. 5.; Acts x. 42; Heb. 
vii. 25.) TITLES (Isa. ix. 6. ; Mat. i. 23.) and 
WoRsHiP are divine. This holy character be- 
ing begotten by the Holy Ghost. (Luke i.35.) 
made of the word of God, John i. 14, required 
no change before his assention, only to have 
that fluid which he had received from under 
the law, or from the mother to be drained off, 
which was effectually done onthe crass. (Heb. 
ii. 10.) His flesh could then appear to his 
disciples, though the doors were shut (John 
xx. 26) and his body was prepared to ascend 
to Heaven, and that which died on the eross is 
an object of worship in glory. Rev. v. 12, 18. 
I believe the flesh of Christ to be far superiour 
to ours, and dignified and exalted beyond ex-, 
pression. With this view of the subject we 
see the exalted nature of his atonement. 

3d. Tue Hoty Guost, is that divine and 
holy spirit, by which the world is reproved, 
enlightened, and believers are sanctified— 
which is sent from the father in the name of 
the son, (John xiv. 26,) and is that agent b 
which saints are assisted in the discharge of all 
their duties, and by which God will eventual- 
ly quicken and raise their mortal bodies from 
the grave. 

The above being the plain and simple doc- 
trine of the bible, as taught by Christ and his 
Apostles, I shall now present a few reasons 
why I reject the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Ist. The doctrine of the Trinity is contrary 
to all rational principles of reason. Man is 
constituted a rational being ;—Revelation is an 
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appeal to the understanding of man, on which 
his reason and judgement are required to act. 
And we are not required by the gospel to be- 
* heve any thing which is not tangible to our 
senses. 

2d. It is contrary to plain testimony of scrip- 
ture. The bible declares, that ‘* God is one.” 
(Deut. vi. 4.) Trinity says “ God is three.” 
The bible says “ Christ is the Son of God.” 
‘Trinity. says “¢ Christ is that very Eternal God 
which he is the son of.” 

3d.. It involves the idea that the Eternal God 
was born of a woman. 
trinitarians ought to join with the Catholics and 
worship Mary as the Mother of God. 

4th. It involves the idea that the Eternal 
God died on the cross or that nothing but hu- 
man nature died. If the Eternal God died, 
who upheld the Heavens and Earth, while 
God lay three days in the tomb ? Oh! shock- 
ing inconsistency, the best feelings of man re- 
volt at the thought. If Christ’s flesh was no 
more than ours and nothing but the flesh died, 
-what have we but a human atonement? Oh!! 
degrading thought. Every trinitarian ought to 
blush while he reflects upon the contradictions 
found in his. doctrine ; and should abandon it 
as a production of the wilderness, which has 
been forced upon the world by the Roman 
Sword, and is now propagated by superstition 
and a zeal for God which is not according to 
knowledge. 

5th. The doctrine of the trinity, makes its 
subjects uncharitabie and self-righteous: And 
is the first objection which the Infidel, Jew, 
Mahometan and Pagan present against the 
Christian Religion. And is one of the greatest 
hindrances to its progress in the world, and 
will always make a contention ir the church, 
until the simple and blessed doctrine of the 
gospel is embraced, which proclaims Christ to 
be the Son of God with power and great glory. 

The foregoing is a very brief view of my o- 
pinion of the doctrine of Christ, and of one of 
the doctrines of men, which you are at liberty 
-to read to your congregation, answer or neglect, 
as may best suit your circumstances and feel- 
ings. But remember while yuu and your or- 
thedox associates thunder out damnation from 
your puipits against liberal minded men, (who 
are fast increasing in this country) that your 
blast in the dark is a cowatdly one ; And you 
are unwilling to come to the light, or meet us 
in the field. ; 

Dont think me your enemy because I tell 
you the truth, it is your insult, abuse, wicked- 
ness and errours which I am at war with, yet 
-I love the man, and am prepared to meet you 
with civility and friendship. Your’s &c. 

Rey. Timotuy Stow. J. BADGER. 


_, ON FORGIVENESS. 
Forgiveness isa debt which we al! owe, one 
toanother. It is arequirement, which the God 


If this is the case all | 


of love has enjoined on all men, as peculiarly 
adapted to facilitate the happiness of mankind, 
and preserve harmony and peace, among breth- 
ren. It enhances the happiness of man, by re- 
lieving him from a load of inveterate malice, 
hatred and revenge, by substituting in its stead, 
the peaceable fruits ef righteousness, and the 
rich consolation, that flows from a course of 
well-doing. 

It advances his happiness, in proportion as 
he values the reformation of the offender, to 
moral righteousness, honesty, sobriety and in- 
tegrity. For, it is an experimental truth, that 
| the forgiving | enemy, will have more in- 

influence in retafding the progress of evil, in 
lessening the vices of society, then the execu- 
| tion of a thousand years, of the most studied 
| and malignant revenge. ‘+ Therefore if thine 
enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him drink; for inso doing, thou shalt heap 
| coals of fire on his head. Be not overcome of 
evil, but overco:ne evil with good. Love work- 
eth no ill to his neighbour; therefore love is 
‘ the fufiling of the law. (Rom. xii. 20 21, and 
| xiii 10.) Acts of kindness and benevolence, 
_ leave a more Jasting impression on the memo- 
' Fy, and havea more purifying operation on the 
‘ soul, and consequently a greater effect in. ré- 
, Claiming men from the errour of their ways; 
| than all the terrour our imaginatione-can sug- 
| Best, or our cunning and art devise. 
| The voice of revelation, humanity and: ex- 
| perience, inform us, that, to forgive is one of 
| the noblest virtues, that exists in the breasts of 
| mortals, and the one most conclusive to the fe- 
| licity of all created intelligences. It expands 
‘the mind, and ennobles the best faculties of 
the human understanding. It creates affec- 
tion among brethren, and harmony among all 
mankind. It begets reconciliation among en- 
emies, joy in ourselves, and gratitude to the 
Giver of all good. It stands direct!y opposed 
to every principle of hostility, banishes all sec- 
tarian prejudices, and petty animosities, re- 
moves all ground of fear or suspicion, softens 
the beart into tenderness, an encircles the 
possessor in the arms of sympathy and love. 
It is that spirit, which lends a willing ear to the 
cause of suffering humanity, visits the abodes 
of poverty and distress, relieves the importu- 
nites, and, unasked the necessities of enemies 
as well as of friends—anxious to repress dis- 
agreement, and restore harmony and peace. 
If eavy were ever admissible in the buman 
breast, that person would first claim my atten- 
tion, who readily forgives the most uaqualified 
abuses, and resists evil, only with fraternal af- 
fection. This person, above all others, I should 
most envy, for his elevated situation and supe- 
riour wisdom enables him to escape the errours 
and follies, the weaknesses aud imperfections 
of his asseciates. Such characters speak vol- 
umes to the understanding. Cheerfulnessand 
harmony, love and peace surround them ; and 
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the names of such illastrious worth shed a bril- | pose the latitude to be about 69 north ; but 
liant glory on their memories, imperishable as | will not becertain. T had occasion some years 
time, and as lasting as the source from which | ago to navigate a ship from the north cape to 
they emanated. Let us therefore, my brethren, | Drontheim, nearly all the way between thé 
endeavour to forgive; let us resist evil with islands, rocks and the main. On enquiring of 
good ; let us cultivate the bonds of affection, ; my Norway pilot about the practicability of 
that we may enjoy their fruits; be at peace with running near the whirlpool, he told me, that 
ourselves and our fellow nature, and be hum-, with a good breeze it could be approached 
ble instruments of cultivating so glorious and | near enough for examination without one 
praise-worthy a principle, in the hearts and | I at once determined: to satisfy myself. e 








minds of others. C.H.  ! began tonear it about ten A. M. in the month 
| of September, with a fiue trading wind at N. 

SELECTIONS. | West. ‘Two good seamen oie piaeod at the 
ORTHODORY. | helm—the mate at the quarter deck, and all 


: hands at their stations for working ship, be- 
Mr. Epysror,—Sir : I have frequently ob- | pweon the night heads. I went = the “tenia 
served in your paper the word ‘ Orthodox” | topsail yard with a good glass; I had been 
prefixed to Denominations, Ministers, Socie- | seated but a few minutes when my ship en- 
ties, Sects, dic. uc. If you will please to d- | tered the dish of the whirlpool —the velocity of 
scribe in your paper what denominations, 60- | the water altered her course three poiuts to- 
cieties, sects, &c. are truly orthodox, and why | wards the centre, although she was going 3 
they are entitled to the appellation, and also knots through the water. This alarmed me 
give the definition of the words Orthodox and | extremely. For a moment I thought destruc- 
Orthodoxy, you will very much ener tion was inevitable. She, however answered 
"1 . her helm sweetiy, and we ran along the ed 
When we use the word Orthodor no one | _ the waves rier around us in a Be fon, 
we presume understands us to mean that the | wile she was dancing gaily over them. The 
persons spoken of are believers in the true faith | sensations I experienced are difficult to des- 
any morethan when we employ the word Con- | cribe. Imagine to yourself an immense circle 
gregationalists we mean Universalists, though running round, of a diameter of oneand a half » 
strictly speaking Universalisis are as much | mijes, the velocity increasing as 1t approxima-_ 
Congregationalists as any sect in christendom. | ted towards the centre, and gradeally changing 
Words are often changed from their true mean- | its dark blue colour to white— foaming, tum- 
ing It is so with orthodoxy. Originally it bling and rushing. to its vortex—very. much 
meant the true faith; now it is only a mere | concave, as much so as the water in a tunnel 
appellation, as insignificant as any other mere | when half run out. The noise, too, hissing, 
name, used to denote calvinism. The word | roaring, and dashing—all pressing on the mind 
knave once signified an honourable servant ; | 4 once—pressing the most awful, grand, and 
but when servants got to be scoundrels, though | solemn sights 1 ever experienced. We were 
they were stil] called knaves, the word changed | near it about eighteen minutes, and im sight 
in its signification according to the character of it two hours. It is evidentiy a subteranean 
of the persons to whom it applied. It is some- passage, that leads—the Lord knows where. 
thihg so with “Orthodoxy.” The word bas | From its magnitude, I should not doubt that 
become rather a term of reproach and even | instant destruction would be the fate of adoz- 
calvinists themselves do not seem to be very | en of our largest ships, were they drawn in at 
desirous of beingde signated by it.—Ch, Int. | the same moment. The pilot says, several ves~ 
The following interesting account of the celebrated sels have been sucked down, and that wheles 
Whirlpoo! on the coast of Norway, was communicated have also been destroyed—the first I think 
in aletter fx0m Capi. Doane, in 1824,tothe late Hon | Probable enough, but I rather doubt the latter. 
A. B. Woodward, Judge of Middle Florida, and bas | I have thus, sir, given you a lame but true ac- 
been found among the many other papers he leftonfile. | count. 
—Gospe! Luminary _— 
THE MAELSTROM WHIRLPOOL. This world was never created for man to 
The wonderful phenomenon that has excited | dwell in, but to passthrough. Reason cannot 
the wonder and astonishment of the world,I | teach us to regard our life in all its remote 
have seen. There are few of my countrymen | relations, but was bestowed upon us simply 
who have had the opportunity, in’ consequence | for the regulation of our duties here. When 
of the situation of it being remote from any | it wanders without the limits which nature has 
oa of commerce. Its latitude and longitude | assigned, it becomes madness. Of one thing 
do not exactly recollect. It is situated be-| we are certain: we must die. Though reason 
tween two islands belonging to a groupe, off | shudder—though nature oe plea- 
the coast of Norway, called Dovinstaff Islands : | sure sicken—yet no doubt can struggle, even 
between Drontheim(being the most northern | into a momentary existence, concerning this 
port of commerce) and the north cape. I sup- | termination of our career, 
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Portick Department. | 
» From the Chronicle of the Times. 
THE WORN SAIL. 


i saw aship with streamers gay, . 
As proudly she went from the shore, 
And she Jook’d like a maid on her bridal day, 
As pompously decked in her gaudy array, 
She danced the white waves o’er ; 
And her pennens floated high in air, 
Or around her giddy masts clung. 
The sea was fall smooth and the wind was fair, 
And the capstan’s noisiest clang was there, 
as she joyfully moved along. : 
The sun was shining all clear and bright, 
dust gilding the.ripples soft motion, 
The y was perched on the shroud’s lofty height, 
And be whistled in glee, for his heart was light, 
As she paced her way to the ocean. 
The birds of the stream with delight were wild, 
As they sportingly gambolled around her, 
The sailors cheerfully sung as they toiled, 
The breeze from the emerald surges blew mild, 
And the tide set to where fate had bound her. 


1 stood, till the latest spar was fled, 
As the horizon’s arch closed o’er her, 
And I thought as she sank in het watery bed, 
That fortune its brightest enchastments had shed 
In the passage that lingered before her. 
As years rolled on the vessel came back, 
not in her gaudy array— 
The wind blew high and the clouds were black, 
And in gloom she cleaved the self-same track 
Which she passed on her natal day : 
The hands moved heavily o’er the deck, 
The clink of the capstan was gone, 
No flag floated proudly over the wreck, 
Yet one generous sail, though reduced to a speck, 
Still kept gently guiding her on. 
And the sailors gave a horrid glare, 
On the furiously dashing foam, 
And they looked like men who had fed on despair, 
¥et their only hope, the worn sail was there, 
And it brought them in safety home. 
And thus when toss’d with life’s varying gale, 
While fortune our canvass doth fill, 
And all things are smiling, how blest, should they fail, 
Tofind midst the tempest, like this poor shattered sail, 
The friend who would cling to us still. HEF. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
ON A SAILOR’S FUNERAL AT SEA. 


He is not where his fathers lie, 
He sleeps not where they sleep— 
His namea wreck of memory, 
His dwelling place, the deep— 
Down, mid unfathom’d gulfs he lies, 
For he is gone where cave and hall 
With coral garnished, 
And darkness for their funeral pall, 
Recéive the ocean dead : 
Where the sea-monsters have their home, 
But man and sunbeams never come. 
Grey was the dawn, and not a braid, 
Curi’d on the billow’s brow, 
‘While on the deck the prayer was said, 
And he was cast below, 
Into the waveless glistening sea, 
That closed above him tranquilly. 
‘We watch’d the circle gn the wave, 
The dreary plunge had given, 





And saw it widen o’er his grave, 


And pass away, whére heaven 
Met the smooth waters’ darker blae, 
And blended their ethereal hue. 
They wrapp’é no shroud his limbs around, 
No bier sustained his form ; 
About the corpse its bed they bound, 
Which oft in calm and storm, 
The slumberer and the dre#mer bore, 
Who now shall dream and wake no more. 
Sicken’d and sad we turn’d away, 
From the sad sight of gloom : 
The solitude of sea that day 
Seem’d bat one mighty tomb, 
Burying all thoughts but thoughts of wo— 
Asking who next should plunge below! 


THE BRIDE MAID. 

The bridal is over, the guests are all gone, 
The bride’s only sister its weeping alone ; 
The wreath of white roses is torn from he: brow, 
And the heart of the bride-maid iis desolate now. 
With smiles and carresses she deck’d the fair bride 
And Jed her forth with affectionate pride : 
She knew tiat together no more they should dwell, 
Yet she smiled as she kiss’d her and whisper’a— 

“ Farewell.” 
She would not embitter a festival day, 
Nor send her sweet sister in sadness away : 
She hears the bells ringing, she sees her depart, 
She cannot veil longer the grief of her heart. 
She thinks of each pleasure, each pain that endears 
The gentle compauion of happier years; , 
The wreath of white roses is torn from her brow, 
And the heart of the bride-maid is desolate now. 





A DREAM. 
I saw a gem that sparkled bright, 
Bencath the rugged sea, 
T look’d around twas out of sight, 
The gem was nol for me, 
I saw a rose among the flowers, 
That shed sweet fragrance round , 
Icould have gazed for many hours,— 
It witheredion the ground. 
I saw #youth in beauty shine, 
The pride of all the place, 
I saw his loveliness decline— 
Deceit was in his face. 
I saw the’maid who lov‘d him well, 
‘To madness nearly driven ; 
She broken hearted, sighed farewell 
And fied as *twere to** Heaven.” 
I saw her Jaid within the bed 
From Which the dead ne'er rise ; 
I saw the tears that then were shed, 
Like dew-drops from the skies. 
I woke, and found it was a dream, 
But sleep and me had parted ; 
*twas so much like what | had seen, 
Alas! the Broken Hearted, 
For who could love, and be deceived, 
Without the vwretched, bitter smart ; 
The pain of which is ne'er relieved, 
> Till Death relieves the Broken Heart. 
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